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Project SHARE-Sharing High-Yield Accountability witli Resource Educators 

This guide booklet gives an overview of the operation of the special education systenns used in Project 
SHARE. It contains samples of tools and materials and will also be used as a part of a training package. 
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Definition of Terms and Acronyms Used in This Booklet 

LAC f A Local Advisory Committee, a group of local school building personnel and all pertrnent resource 
ii)eople available for the handicapped person's case, such as the building, principal, referring teacher, special 
education persons, learning disabilities teacher, psychologist, nurse, speech clinician, counselor, student, 
parent ^ ^ . 

LAC M EE T I NG^ A sta f fi ng session foravvarenes5-informatiofVHni{lal^nd-on§eiR§-%peG4a^6ew^^ 
thestudent ^.^^ 



Tutor - term as,jisetf1n this booklet refers to a previously trained specialized taM:her OR one who% learning 
onjbe^G^lJnder a trained special ecluc'btion teacher * ^ ^ 

Lead teacher - a teacher who has learning disabilities certification and serves as a liaison between local schooiy 
building personnel and itinerant special education personnel , ^ 

W.R.A.T. - Wide Range Achievement Test by Jastak 

Learnin^^ode - refers to the input and output system used for learning \ 

RIC - Regional Interdistricj Council, a-cooperative of s^nall rural districts to bring speqial educatjbn services to 
their students 
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Overview 



Project SHARE had its origin in a Title III PACE project originally funded in 1970. It grew out of a ne^d to 
provide service for handicapped c|iildre'njn a sparsely populated area about 100 mjles long and 90 mil^s wide. 
Twenty-two small school districts dotted the territory, Not only was there very little service, but also very little 
information on what services were heeded. ' \ 

,9 

f*rior to the title III project, an^thterdistrict. Council of 22 school districts had been formed. A board of 
directors had been elected and a director of special education hired. 



Confronted with the size of the area, the limited services offered and no funds, one would conclude, 
correctly, that a state of near panic existed. Following the'advlce of Norman Cole, Regional Special Education 



Consultant-the only way to eat an elephant is onejbite at a time-we set out to work systematically toward a 
solution. 



e\Diie 



, Step one, come ijp with a plan. We had a few bucks from a Title ill planning grant. With them we 
assembled a team consisting of Dr. Marty Martinson, Kentucky; Dr. Bob Stevenson, Iowa; Ellsworth 
Stensvig, Minnesota; Norm Cole and DrTTVIarv Hammarbadc, newly hired director of the special education 
&poperative. We tried to select the best in current administl^ative theories and educational practice to make a 
statement and plan for the area. 
• , ^ ^ 

✓ Five sy^ems within a total special education framework evolved. They were: 
V Parent and Public Education - Basic Public Relations and parental involvement 

Financial ' for organizing financial resources , 
ChiUi Study - for Identification, In depth diagnosis, and other agency involvement 
Instruction and Services - direct service components of methods, materjals, and inservice training \j 
Administration - philosophy, g|dvocacy, managenrient Vi 

As entities. Parent and Public Education and the Financial Systems fell by the wafside. .Subjectively, 
these systems are necessaijy. Not having them formalized and operational has caused the parental 
involvement and the financial picture to be less than optimal. , 

We do not believe the old saw, a chain is^only as strong as its weakest link, administratively. We would 
rather think of thes^ systems as synergistic. They qre a number of fragile^components supportively arranged 
to become strongly complete. * 

Leading proponents of the view of man as a reactive being, ^us far, have not advanced satisfactory 
explanations of faith, love, hope, or planning. However, SHARE prpject experience has shQwn that alr^ost all 
students referred for remediation ra^pond favorably to an intefvention strategy based on observed behavior. 
With some handicapped students,^e have to go for broke, with help from psych ologisti^, physicians, social 
* workers, helping agencies, or any other available resource. * 

\ 

Since brain function seems to be an eiectro chdmical process, learning would seem to be a matter of 
stimulation and production within that process. From the data produced sir\ce 1970, the learning rates o\ 
these handicapped students have Increased significantly through the carefully planned, intense, structured 
learning sessions. Let us hasten to add, however, that within the structure, teacher, therapist, and student are 
free to choose materials, and their own successful methods or ideas. 

■ * 

The core of Project SHARE, then, is the Instruction and Services System. It is transportable and 
effective. To our knowledge, it (jroduces the best gains with handicapped students for the lolist money in 
I reading, spelling^ and math of any other program. It provides continuous feedback, an ongoing diagnostic 
process, inservice for special and regular class teachers, all summarized in a cost offeptivoness statement. 

All systems meGt within the Local Advisory Committee, called LAC. The building principal chairs the 
LAC. With the principal in charge, the responsibility for the educational process falls where it'delongs- in the 
regular schopi administrative channels. The LAC meeting is staffed by the referring teacher, a special 
education person, and any other available and pertinent resource people, including the student and/or his 
parent. 
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The Child Study System and the^^clministrative and Advocacy System are mainly informational. They 
require usual administrative skills. Four conditions, we found necessary no^make successful delivery of 
educational services with such a wide variety of staff. 

"1 . A director who leads with a clear philosophy and expressed goals. 

2. pegular staff meetings. . ' . . > ^ 

3. Mutual respect for and deference to each team m^ber's speciftc talent and experience. I 

4. Constant evaluation of the methods in terms of what is working and what needs improvement. 

When thes^same four conditions also operate in each school building, the staff functions optimally in 
the diagnosis of each child's needs and the search for the best education^ resources to m6et those needs/' 

These conditions were first expressed in a paper entitled, "Precise Behavior Measurement in the RIC 
Tutorial Program for Handicapped Children," by Fay Hammarback a'nd Carl H. Koenig in the publication, 
Domain- Referenced Testing in Special Education, edited by Wells HIvely and Maynard C. Reynolds. Copies 
of this publication are available through The Council for Exceptional Children. It may give^you further insight 
into the operation of Project SHARE systems. • ' ^ - 

» 

We believe that most children who fail to learn up our expectancies do so beqquse we (as teachers) 
have failed to find out tho student's best way of learning. Either the student*s handicap or his totaMearnIng 
environment or both are causing his unsuccessful educational experience. Therefore, our iipproach to 
remediation is essentially behavioral. We use a wide range of. materialb and intervention strategies 
appropriate to the individual student's problem. The only constants are daily measuring and diagnosing^ 
charting on a standard behavioral chart, and the feedback sysll^. ^ 

( • y ' 

Following is a Systems Flow Chart showing iofgrmation and procedural flow: 

' 1 ■ ^ ■ . ' 

^ Systems Flow Chart v , 

^ Shown On FoHowing Page j 
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Within Building Resource Plow Chart 
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^ Adminis.tration and Advocacy System 

With th© myriad demands on the educational dollar, all from Individuals dt groups wLth^v^id claims for 
worthwhile program^, it is essential that someone be designated to facilitate programs for and fight fpr the 
rights of the person who^ cannot hack it In regular mairtstream educational programs. The person or persons 
designated for this role should ftave an extensive experiential base ar\d broad training In the field of Special 
Education. His responsibilities rnust be clearly spelled out, and he rriust be given authority commensurate 
with these responslbitities. - 

~^4tlcaMtariable84rvAciminlstiBtloa— — : 

Besources , j . ' , 

Are the handicapped consi(iered in district wide priority determinations? In the hierarchy of priorities* in 
the total school budget, is the place of the handicapped reflected? 

Do district wide personnel policies and procedures refledt concern for the exceptional child? 

'Do new buildings or ^^odeling programs or space alloaations consider the exceptional persons? 

Whtf arranges'transportation for the exceptional child within districts, between districts or pon-school 
settings? . * 

Does district wide curriculum policy consider exceptionalities? 
Policy ^velopment 

Is an advocate for the exceptional student Involved in district wide philosophyrT^^poses, ancl goals? Are 
competent consultants utilized to ensure that due process for individual students is followed for demiSsions, 
major edOc^tieaal alterations, or special placement? 

Management Within the Total Special Education System 

Who sets special education .budget priorities, develops a budget reflecting thiBse priorities, gains 
approval for this budget and authorizes expenditures from the approved budget? 

Who establishes personnel policies, does the recruiting, reviews the performance of and provides 
graining for special education personnel? 

Who determines how to use existing facilities? Who proposes different or new facSlities for exceptional 
students? . % 

Who determines Qeeds for instructional materials and equipment? 

Who seeks out or obtains help from other community, regional and state resources? 

Is there a clear cut statement of Special Education philosophy, purposes, and goals-and do special 
education policies reflect them? ^ 

Is responsibility delegated to someone to make sure that communication with and reporting to federal 
and otate agencies, school boards, superintondento, and others is done on time and In good form? Many hard 
earned dollars have left communities in the form of taxes, never to return because no one was designated to 
find out about available funds nor to go after them. 

Who oversees the Child Study System and Instruction and Services System? 

Has responsibility for program evaluajion been assigned? Who determines the evaluation format and the 
role of each person involved? 



Advocacy ' . 1 " 

Has authority'been given someone or some group to identify handicapped*students, pface handicapped 
students in a specific program, integrate handicapped students in mainstream educational programs, and 
follow up for deterni (nation of appropriateness of educational placements and goals? 

^ ^Advocacy is the most sticky of all roles. It is essential that the person within the school system having 
* this role be sufficiently insulateH andliave enougTj autRbrlty so that hje can pound the tabfe, if need be, to gJjt 
programs for exceptional children— without fear of having his actions affect his pay or sleep. 




Child Study Stystem , 



Providing adequate service for exceptional Children requires the organization of available resources and 
.frequently the addition of personnel. Another requirement is that a central point of referral be established and 
that someone be given the responsibility for maintaining It dnd coordinating the assistance of helping 
agencies or persons in the Intervention endeavor. . - 

^ brilical Variables Within the Child Study System 



Identification of Handicapped 

' , . > 

Who arQ th|py? Where are they? How do you find them? 



Assessment of Handicapped . ♦ ^ 

What a^e his carrent educational behavior^? wKat is his medical condition? What is the most effective 
learning environment for him? What effect does the handicapping condition have on his educational 
* behavior? * . . 

Verification^of Handicapping Condition • • 

After refci^lylng Initial diagnostic information, we'verify the handicapping condition on^ ongoing daily 
basis through chprting and through feedback at LAC meetings from others working in behalf of the student. ^ 

r 

Determination of Program Neefds 

How do you determine appropriate goals for individual students? How do ydu arrange for appropriate 
Instruction and services placement? How do you determine goal achievement? 



F0//0W Up ^ ^ ^ 

How do you develop follow up plans? ' « 

For each of these critical variables "rfue process and confidentiality of records must be considered. 

For each of these critical variables these questions should be answered: What is the procedure used? 
Which school personnel are involved? How are the student and parent involved? How are outside agencies 
involved? What are the criteria for oieclsion ma^ng? Who is responsible for making decisions? How is 'data ' 
collected? \^hat procedures are used (or evaluation? 

• * < 

Our answer to these vital questions is: a central point of refel'ral In the cooperative office, a standard 
referral form, a Local Advisory Committee In each building, a simple, quick procedure for 4 year old 
screening, inserviwr for mainstream teachers on spotting handicaps, an initial and ongoing diagnostic 
procedure, daily rrfeasurin^ of performance, and corfit)uterized cosft effectiver^ess evaluation. 
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^ Instruction and Services System 

At this point in the process, the people i^wolved are a student with a problem and an assigned tutor. 
They meet to work in an unused cloak hall or a large learning resources room. The student has had, at least, 
an initial review of his strengths and weaknesses at a LAC meeting. 

The tutor is a previously trained specialized teacher or one who is learning on the job under a special 
education master teacher. Some skills necessary to precise and successful tutoring are: 

-Can respectfully accept a student as an ec^ual human being 
f -Can task analyze a basic academic skill I • . 

"Can identify a student' expositive skills 

"Can react honestly to 8 student's success, no matter how small 

-Can give specific, honest praises to the student for academic behaviors at a rate of .2 per minute 
"Can identify phonetics-elements 

-CSn correctly reproduce English language sounds or sound symbols at the rate of 30 per minute in writing 
and 60 per minute orally . ^ ^ 

■ Can illustrate the how, when, and why uses of each basic skill taught 
Can diagnose a student's abilities and disabilities by Gross Diagnosis and Fin^ Diagnosis 
-Can interpret perceptual disabilities from perforrtiance observation, and errors made 

-CA explai/i' to the student, his teachers, his parents and hi^ principal what his learning abilities. and 
disabilities are as they relate to acaderiSics 

-Can indicate which types of materials find which/Jypes of methods might help the student 
"Care enough to chart " • , ' 

The tutor begins a diagnosi3 of the student's skill Iffvel in reading, Spelling and math. Through the Qross 
and Fine Diagnostic processes, the tutor determinei^ the program starting point, the best ancj weakest 
learning modes of the student, and receives clues to his interests for matenals. 
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Gross Diagnosis consists of: 



1 . interpreting standardized test results? the W.R.A.T. 

2. askirfg the student what he likes and does not like-in school, at home 

3. listening v 



Fine Diagnosis consists of: , 

1 . chetkin^ sequenced skills in the disabled area, math, reading or both areas 

2. checking the skills through a LOOK and SAY mode which observes visual input and oral otitput 
abilities. ' 

3. checking the same skWs through LfSTEN and WRITE mode which observes auditery and fine motor 
abilities <^ # 

4. checkinga math skills also a third way-through the LOOK-\A/RITE mode, which observes visual and 
fine motor abilities • ■ ' 



GRO^SS. DIAGNOSIS. 




WR AT 

Fli n i i (-1 




□ ■ 'INTERVIEW 11= 



FINE DIAGNOSIS 




IS K I LL 
LADDERS 



7- 



CORRECT PER MINUTE 



-> ERRORS PER MINUTE 
ACCURACY & EFFICIENCY 

L DDK-SAY 
LISTEN-WRITE 
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> Variations of input-output modes need to be used as the student's abilities and handicaps dictate. 
Perceptual disabilities can be interpreted from performance, observation, and errors made. 

\rri each skill ladder step, both accuracy and efficiency must be checked and compared with minimum 
^ established rates. 

SDiagnosis stops when the student no longer is able to perform the skills on the ladder. 

If the student is reading, the tutor will want to listen to a timed sample of his oral reading and note kinds 
of errors and omissions-and his reading rate. It is wise to obtain samples from 2 or 3 kinds of readers. An 
experienced diagnostician can then skip to the beginning ladder skills that she notes are showing deficits. 
Howev5r,^a Jj^eginning tutor is advised to gcTback and start wifti the student at the very i)6ginning of the 
ladder skills and continue through each step in sequence until the student bogs down. The success the" 
student has in the earlier, easier steps is beneficial. Even older students need to be checked on the starred 
Jadder steps of the guides. • / 

The more experienced the tutor becomes at observing behaviors on skills, the more she is able to pick a 
point on the ladder and work backwards or forwards from it. However, should the tutor have made a wrong 
decision on a program starting point from her diagnosis, a safeguard is built in. The daily performance 
accuracy and efficiency -sample taken as a part of the student's planned program will warn her within 3 
sessions. , ^ " . ■ . 





The following- 3 pages are sample diagnostic materials. They also will be used with the slide-tape 
presentation, "What You See Is What You Get," by Fay Hammarback and Dawn Newton during workshops. 



INFORMAL MA TH MA TERIAl SAMPLES 



.NUMERAL IDENTIFICATION OUT-OF-SEQUENCE \ 
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ADDITION FACTS - HORIZONTAL 












• 






2+2- 




3+2- 




4+5- 




1+7= 




5+1= ' 




1+8?=^ 




2+3- 




5+2- 




4+1- 




6+3- " 




1+1= _ 
































2+5- 




3+6= 


'f 


4+5= 




2+7- 




8+1- 




5+4- 




ADDITION FACTS - VERTICAL 




> 














2 
+2 


3 
+2 


4 
+5 


1 

+7. 


5 
+1 


8 

+1 


6 
+3 


2 
+3 


5 
+2 


4 

+1 
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5 
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5 
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3 
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8 
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+0 
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INFORMAL READING MATERIAL SAMPLES 



NAMES OF ALPHABET LETTERS MIXED 



b 


E 


K 


L 


T 


a 


C 


C 


D 


P 


V 


~t 

c . 


A 


z 


K 


M 


X 


/ Q' 


1 


i 


N 


■ B 


P 


B 


e 


c 


' n 




L , 


C 


1 


Q 


s 


P.. 




, k 



"^ORD LIST- 


h 

Helicopters and Gingerl^read, Levef4, Gmn 360. 
* 






. zao ' 


who 


■ fiello 


parrot 


say 


seal 


play . 


ball ' 




•Kay 


elephant 


man . 


■ Ihe 


goats 

\ 


they 


something 


for 


/helicopters 


in 


airport 


animals 


/big 


go 


boys 






// . 







STCTrY EXCERPT- "The Lion and The Mouse." Helicopters & Qingerbread, 
Level 4, Ginn 360. Pg. 59 



Dad said/'Here is a lion. And here is a little mouse/' 

KaySald, "What will the lion do^to-the mouse? Read the book. Dad. 

You read, and I will loolc at the animals." 

Lion said, "Hello, Mouse. I want something to eat. I will e^t you.'^^'Oon't eat me, said Mouse. "Let me go^ 
Lion. Let me go. And I will dofsomething for you." Lion saiov "You can't help me. You are too little" "Yes, I 
am little," said Mouse. "But I am not too little to help you-. L^me go, and you will see." Lion said, "J will let 
you go. Rijn fast, Mouse." "I will surprise you," said Mouse. "Xou will see what I can do." Lion said, "Helpl 
Help! I want to get away from here, but I can't." Mouse said, "fHfire I am Lion. I willthelp you. get away from 
here." Lion said, "You can't help me. Y^ are too little." Mouse said, "No, Lion. I am not too little to help. I 
can help you get away from here." "Do something fast," said Lion.VA man will come and get me., He will get 
you, too." Mouse said, "Look here. Lion. See what I can do." Lior\said, "You did help mel You are little. 
Mouse, But you did something big for me." "Yes, I did," said Mouse. But you did not eat me. Lion. You did 
somethingfor me, too." . ^ 
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INFORMAL READING MATERIAL SAMPLES Icont.] 



'WORD LIST - LefsRead, Part 4. Clarence L. Barnhart, Inc. Pg. 11 




\ 




lap 


' lag 


lain 








slap 


-slag 


slam 


' slab 


.Glat 




9 lam 


slag 


slap 


'-^lab 


slat'' 




slap 


slap 


slab 


slag 


slab 


N 




slab. 


laD 


slap 






"lag' 


slag 


lat 


slat 







STORY EXCERPT - "FUn on a Sled." Let's Read, Part 4, Clarence L Barnhart, Inc. Pg. 13 



Ned hada tan sled. Ned slid. Ned had fun on a sled. Pat had a big sled. Pat had fun. Dad, can Sam get a sled? 
Yes, Sam caTvg^t a s4ed. Sam got a big red sled. Sam sat on it. Did It slip? It slid. Sam did not let it tip. Zamt 
Zipl Ned slid. Pat sflid. Sam slid. Ned had fun. Pat had fun. Sam had fun. 



m 

MINIMUM BASIcfSKILLRATE^ESTABLISHED THROUGH BEMIDJI AND CROOKSTON RfCS. 



READING: ' 

In context before 2n(j grade 
In context after 2n(j grade * 
From V^ord List 
From Phrase List 



50-70 WPM 
100 WPM 
50 WPM 
75 WPM 



WRITING: 
Digits 

Printed letters 

1 5 LPM - okay to start CVC words 

SPELLING: 

Pre-$chool to 2nd grade 



Aft0r2n(tgrade | 

MATH: ' ^ ■ 

DIdit answers before 2nd grade 
Digit answers after 2nd grade 



30 digits per min. 
30 letters per min. 



30-50 letters per min. 
correct 

2 or less errors per min. 
50-70 letters correct/ min. 
2 or less errors per min. 



20-40 digit answers 
40-50-60 digits per min. 
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Planning the Individual Tutorioti Session 

The first step in iplanning the handicapped studerlt's skill tutoring program is to use the results of the 
informal fine diagnosis lo help select the measuring material to be used and the learning mode to be used. We* 
usually measure in the handicapping mode and practice in the student's best modes. Next, the tutor is ready 
to complete the planning equation. Usually, thereafter the planning equation needs only to.be amended as 
the student's ladder step c(ianges. 

• > 

The Acceleration Side and the Deceleration Sitl0 of the Planning Equation have a specific format which 
gives such information as the date of the plan, time (pi day tbe student is worked with, instructional procedure 
indicating learning mode used, material used for measuring and for practice, the movement cycle counted, 
•and whether it is "said" or "written, "^trte arrangem^bnt (a ratio of work to pay), and the motivators used. 

The structure of the tutoring session is fixed for maximum learKj^ij^ of a very specific skill objective ia a 
minimum amount of time. Usually the inte|ise half hour session consists of ten minutes devoted to taking a 
.measured performance sample, looking together at the learning opportunities (errors), and charting both the 
correct and learning opportunity rates. The next ten minutes usually' consists of practice on improving the 
errors through another learning mode. The Jast ten minbteS consist of a game-type practice on the same 
objective. ^ 

Why Chart? 

i ' ' ' 

Learning objectives in schools seem to be of tvyo kinds, skill objectives or information objectives. Social 
St J dies classes and science classes, for example, usually require information objectives. The learning disabled 
St jdent has the right to obtain information any way he can-whatever his best learning mode is. Skill* 
ot jectives are needed mainly in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 




Why Chart on a Standard Behavior Chart? 

A skill requires accuracy and efficiency. For example, a carpenter may be accurate in hitting the n^il, but 
how long does it take him? Lijcewise, a person may be able to read a word correctly, but how long does it take 
him? We know that his reading efficiency affects his memory o>f the word and his comprehension of word^in 
sentences. Therefore, we must build botti his accuracy and efficiency in the skill he is learning. 
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Effective teachers have always usQd charts. Until recently, teachers and students did not think of using 
the time and space-saving logarithnpic chart for skills. The Standard Behavior Chart tells student and teacher, 
VISUALLY, not abstractly, like iisfbning to a score or looking at figures 

-whether his skill performance is going up, becoming more efficient 
^-whether his learning opportunities (errors) are going down, becoming more accurate 
• whether his learning rate is as fast as it might be; is the space between the "correct" dot,and the "learning 
opportunity" X increasing rapidly? " 
-although there may be a lot of daily bounce, does a line drawn^through the high points show that learning is 
improving? 

-If the correct dots are not going up, but more in a straigfW line across, the student is practicing what he 
Icnows. I, as his teacher know that I must challenge him with the next skill ladder step, or more difficult 
material on that step - * 

-if the correct dots are going down, or drop suddenly to nearly a beginning rate, or the errors are greater than 
the number Qorrect, I, as his teacher, arn, receiving a warning signal; perhaps the material is too difficult; 
perhaps some in-between ladder steps are needed 

-whether the motivators are Working for both student and teacher; motivation seems strongest if the student' 
does his own charting. 
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Taking a performance measure at the beginning of each daily tutoring session builds long term memory. 
Charting correct and errors proves it. 

By taking the performance measure and. looking at the errors, which are the real learning opportunities, 
both student and teacher can diagnose the behaviors thafneed more practice. We save the student's time 
and our taxpaying dollars because we work only on what needs to be learned. Nor do we waste the student's 
time by staying on a skill on which he is doing his very best, nor on a material or skill level too difficult for him 
at this time. » 

Why u^e the standard behavior chart? It will last a semester; yet it will allow a record for each day. It is 
especially useful in special education, because with the six logs, there is one that will show the handicapped 
student's movements, no matter how small they might be. 

We can talk about these merits of charting, but it is a tool. Like any tool, unless you make it work for you 
and a student, it does no one any good. Anyone who has made the chart work for him does not need this 
rationale. So, tomorrow, dear teacher, teach your student to chart his performance on the skill he is learning. 
Then, talk with another teacher about your results. Be a teacher who CARES enough to CHART! 
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Com putep Evaluation 



The following printout is a reportof the Special Education program, in Argyle, Minnesota, for the 1974-75 
school year^r. Vic Sletten is superintendent. He*has been^ctlve in behalf of exceptional children and has 
served several years on the Bodtd of Directors for the Crookston Regional Interdistrict Council for Special 
Education. . 

4 

The input-output forms have been revised a couple of times to more closely- fit our situation. The output 
foi^jnat is designed to give information to several levels of consumersSsuch as the governing board of the 
codperative, school districts, individual buildings yy^ithin-^the'idistrict, lead teachers, tutors, students, and^ 
parorits. 

\A(e believe that ail pHnr;^tjnn relative to specific skill? should be cost effective. We believe that training In 
specific skills needs to be carried on within the framework of what is currently known^bout personality 
develophnent, learning theory, and bio^emistry. 

A computer input-output format can be tailored toyyour situatidTi. The costs will var^ with the number of 
students. The following sample is a portion of the printout for 1200 special education students in 22 school 
districts. The cost was $5.00 per student. 

A Summary Abstract ^ 
Crookston^RIC 1974-75 



Curriculum 



^Jo. Students 



Mid Teaching 
Hours 



Ave. Test 
Score Gain 



Ave. Cost 
per Student 



Math 
Reading 
Speech 
Spelling 



615 
316 
^75 



25 
28 

13 
17 



1.1 ETi 

I 1.0 gr. 
2.3 gr- 
1.1 gri 



$459.45 
480.88 

225.71 
352.66 
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STUDENT IDENTIFICATION 
REPORT 



FIRST 



MI 



LAST 



]• □ I I I I I I 



STUDENT NAME 















STREET / 



-cn-[ 




DISMISS/ /-^^/? 
END OF 
STUPE 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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VSLETTEN ^ SUPERINTENDENT 



PRINCIPAL - BUILDING ^ 
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P R O G R A M E F F E C T I V E N E S S 

F 6 R 



A R G Y L E 



IN MATHEMATICS: 



15 STUDENTS WORKED FOR A TOTAL OF 325 HOURS ON 49 DIFFERENT SKILLS. 
45 SKILLS WERE LEARNED, 0 SKILLS WERE ALREADY KNOWN, 
AND 4 NEED MORE WORK. 

6 OR 40% OF OUR STUDENTS SUCCESSFULLY MASTERED THIS CURRICULUM 
AREA. 

USING THE AVERAGE RIC COST PER HOUR OF TUTORING OF $15.36, WE SPENT A 
TOTAL OF $4,993.13 ON THIS CURRICULUM AREA. THIS AVERAGES 
$332.88 PER STUDENT SERVED, $110.96 PER SKILL LEARNED, / 
OR$832.19 PER CURRICULUM AREA MASTERED. ^ ^ ■ 



IN READING: 

. 19 STUDENTS WORKED FOR A TOTAL OF 444 HOURS ON 58 DIFFERENT SKILLS. 
58 SKILLS WERE LEARNED, 0 SKILLS WERE ALREADY KNOWN, 
AND 0 NEED MORE WORK. 

11 OR 58% OF OUR STUDENTS SUCCESSFULLY MASTERED THIS CURRICULUM 
AREA. 



USING THE AVERAGE RIC COST PER HOUR OF TUTORING OF $15.36, WE SPENT A 
TOTAL OF $6,821 .39 ON THIS CURRICULUM AREA. THIS AVERAGES 
$359.02 PER STUDENT SERVED, $117.61 PER SKILL LEARNED, 
OR $620.13 PER CURRICULUM AREA mastered: ^ 



I 



IN SPEECH: 



10 STUDENTS WORKED FOR aYOTAL OF 123 HOURS ON 10 DIFFERENT SKILLS. 
6 SKILLS WERE LEARNED, 0 SKILLS WERE ALREADY KNOWN, 
AND 4 NEED MORE WORK. 

4 OR 40% OF OUR STUDENTS SUCCESSFULLY MASTERED THIS CURRICULUM 
AREA. 



USING THE AVERAGE RIC COST PER HOUR OF TUTORING OF $15.36, WE SPENT A 
TOTAL OF $1,882.03 ON THIS CURRICULUM AREA. THIS AVERAGES 
$188.20 PER STUDENT SERVED, $313.67 PER SKILL LEARNED, 
OR $470.51 PER CURRICULUM AREA MASTERED. 

IN SPELLING: . , 

16 STUDENTS WORKED FOR A TOTAL OF 393 HOURS ON 51 DIFFERENT SKILLS. 
51 SKILLS WERE LEARNED, 0 SKILLS WERE ALREADY KNOWN, 
ANDO NEED MORE WORK. 

8 OR 50% OF OUR STUDENTS SUCCESSFULLY MASTERED THIS CURRICULUM 
AREA. 

USING THE AVERAGE RIC COST PER HOUR OF TUTORING OF $15.36, WE SPENT A 
TOTAL OF $6,030.17 ON THIS CURRICULUM AREA. THIS AVERAGES 
$376.89 PER STUDENT SERVED, $118.24 PER SKILL LEARNED, 
OR $753.77 PER CURRICULUM AREA MASTERED. 
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A R G 



Y E L E AA 



E F F E C T I V E^ N E S S 



FOR 





IN iyi^:fHEMATICS: ' . 

^f/^V^^ 5 STUDENTS WORKED FOR A TOTAL OF 60 HOURS ON 9 DIFFErj|NT SKILLS: ^ 
8 aiCliJtjrf WERE LEARNED, 0 SKILLS WERE ALREADfY.KNOWNr 
AN6jllsteEDM0RE\A(0RK. ' ; 

2 OR^0% OF OUR STUDENTS SUCCESSFULLY MASTERED THIS CURRICULUM AREA. 



USING THE AVERAdE RICCOST PER HOUR OF TUTORING OF $15.36, WE SPENT A 
TOTAL OF $914.13 ON THIS CURRICULUM AREA. THIS AVERAGES 
$182.83 PER STUDENT SERVED, $114.27 PER SKILLJ-EARNED, 
OR $457.06 PER CURRICULUM AREA MASTERED. 



IN READING: 



1 1 STUDENTS WORKED FOR A TOTAL OF 294'^HOUftS ON 35 DIFFERENT SKILLS. 
35 SKILlS WERE LEARNED, 0 SKILLS WERE ALR^DV KNOWN, ^ 
AND 0 NEED MORE WORK. 

9 OR 82% OF OUR STUDENTS SUCCESSFULLY MASTERED THIS CURRICULUM AREA. 

USING THE AVERAGE RIC COST PER HOUR OF TUTORING OF 015.36, WE SPENT A 
TOTAL OF $4,516.86 ON THIS CURRICULUM AREA. THIS AVERAGES 
$410.62 P5R STUDENT SERVED, $129.05 PER SKILL LEARNED, 
OR $501.87 PER CURRICULUM AREA MASTERED. ^ 
IN SPEECH: ' ^ 

10 STUDENTS WORKED FOR A TaTAL OF 123 HOURS ON 10 DIFFERENT SKILLS* 

6 SKILLS WERE LEARNED, 0 SKILLS WERE ALREADY KNOWN, 
AND 4 NEED MORE WORK. 

4 OR 40% OF OUR STUCfENTS S.UCCESSFULLY MASTERED THIS CURRICULUM AREA. 

USING TH5 AVERAGE RIC COST PER HOUR OF TUTORING OF $15.36, WE SPENT A 
TOTAL OF $1 ,882.03 ON THIS CURRICULUM AREA. THIS AVERAGES 
$188.20 PER STUDENT SERVED, $313.67 PER SKILL LEARNED, 
OR $470.5$ PER CU]=^RICULUM AREA MASTERED. 
IN SPELLING: 

7 STUDENTS WORKED FOR A TOTAL OF 105 HOURS ON 19 DIFFERENT SKILLS. 
19 SKILLS WERE LEARNED, 0 SKILLS W£RE ALREADY KNOWN, 

AND 0 NEED MORE WORK. - ♦ 

OR 86% OF OUR STUDENTS SUCCESSFULLY MASTERED THIS CURRICULUM AREA. 

USING THE AVERAGE RIC COST PER HOUR OF TUTORING OF $15.36, WE SPENT A 
TC{rAL OF $1,605.48 ON THIS CURRICULUM AREA. THIS AVERAGES 
$229.35 PER STUDENT SERVED, $84.50 PER SKILL LEARNED, 
OR $267.58 PER CURRICULUM AREA MASTERED. 

INT L MGT SYS SPECIAL EDUCATION COOPERATIVE 
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PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 



^ FOR 
A R G Y L E H S 

IN MATHEMAjrcS: ^ . . 

10 STUDENTS WORKED FOR A TOTAL OF 266 HOURS ON 41 DIFFERENT SKILLS. 
37 SKILLS WERE LEARNED, 0 SKILLS WERE ALREADY KNOWN, 
AND4NEEDM0REW0RK. ' • 

40R 40% OF OUR STUDENTS SUCCESSFULLY MASTERED THIS CURRICULUM AREA. 

USING THE AVERAGE RiC COST PER*HOUR OF TUTORING OF $15.36, WE SPENT A 
TOTAL OF $4,079.00 ON THIS CURRICULUM AREA. THIS AVERAGES 
$407.90 PER STUDENT SERVED, $1 10.24 PER SKILL LEARNED, 

OR $1 ,019.75 PER CURRJCULUM AREA MASTERED. - 
IN READING: > ' 



8 STUDENTS WORKED FOR A TOTAL OF 150 HOURS ON 23 DIFFERENT SKILLS.* 
23 SKILLS WERE LEARNED, O SKILLS WERE ALREADY KNOWN, 

AND 0 NEED MORE WORK. 

2 OR 25% OF OUR STUDENTS SUCCESSFULLY MASTERED THIS CURRICULUM AREA. 

• / 

USING THE AVERAGE RIC COST PER HOUR OF TUTORING OF $15.36, WE SPENT A 
TOTAL OF $2,304.52 ON THIS CURRICULUM AREA. THIS AVERAGES 
\ $288.07 PER STUDENT SERVED, $100.20 PER SKILL LEARNED, 
OR $1,152.26 PER CURRICULUM AREA MASTERED. 

IN SPELLING: 

9 STUDENTS WORKED FOR A TOTAL OF 288 HOURS ON 32 DIf FERENT SKILLS. 
32 SKILLS WERE LEARNED, 0 SKILLS WERE ALREADY KNOWN, ^ 
AND 0 NEED MORE WORK. _ 

2 OR 22% OF OUR STUDENTS SUCCESSFULLY MASTERED THIS CURRICULUM AREA. 

USING THE AVERAGE RIOCOST PER HOUR OF TUTORING OF $15.36, WE SPENT A 
TOTAL OF $4,424.68 ON THIS CURRICULUM AREA. THIS AVERAGES 
$491.63 PER STUDEN^T SERVED, $138.27 PER SKILL LEARNED, 
OR $2,212.34 PER CURRICULUM AREA MASTERED. 



INT'LMGTSYS 

472305971-004 

15JUL75 
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User-Adopter Agreement 



I. Adopter Section * 

School Name , 

As the person empowered to make decisions in this school/district, I agree to commit our school/ district to . 
tfie trial adoption and initial installation of Project SHARE as detailed in the attachments herein. 



Date Name, position 

Other members of the decision makin^team: 



.• , 

Instruction 9nd Services System Core: ■ ^ 

•Local Advisory Commijttee will be formed for each building 
•An appropriate referral form will be adopted 

•Gross diagnosis using student information and a standardized test (preferable W.R.A.T., Jastak) will be 
done ' 

•Fine diagnosis for assessing learning styles and perceptual deficits will be made using Project SHARE 
task ladders 

•Initial planning equations will be made for each individual student 
^Student performance will be charted daily on a standard behavior chart 
•A final student product evaluation will be made 

In addition to the Core services, we, as User-Adopter, desire to adopt the following negotiable or tailored 
. services:. 

An administration and advocacy system - ' 

A child study system 

Ways to adapt or enhance the special use of materials found in our school 

Computerization of evaluation data 
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//. Project SHARE Section 



As project director for Project SHARE, I hereby certify that the schooj/district has met the 

particuluar criteria established by the project, and i look forward to a successful adoption experience. 



Date 



Project Director 



///. Exper)se Section 



Expenses for Project SHARE: 



A. Travel . . . 

B. Materials 



Training Packages at $25.00 




Training Package for P/-o/ecf SAy/l/?£ contains: 
Tutor's Guide 

Math diagnostic material pack 

Reading-spelling diagnostic material pack 

10 green math ladder guides 

10 blu^ reading-spelling ladder guides 

10 planning equation forms » 

20 standard behavior charts 

10 referral forms 

1 minimum b'asic skill rate guide 

10 sets 4-year-old screening forms 

1 material computer code list 

Samples of teacher made adaptions of materials . 
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